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EASTERN HOUSES. 


One morning, after Mr. Benyon had read to his family 
the interesting account of the healing of the Paralytic, 
(Mark ii.) he and Henry walked out to enjoy the cool 
breeze. It was one of those beautiful spring mornings, 
when, as Akenside says, 





“ All is beauty to the eye, 
And music to the ear.” 





As there standing at the end of the terrace in the gar- 
den, watching the tide gently creeping up in silvery 
streamlets on the coast, Harry said, ‘‘ Father, I have been 
thinking about the poor man, of whom you read this 
morning ; how could they get him to the top of the house, 
and then let him down before our Lord? Did they take 
off the roof?” 

‘‘J am not surprised, Harry, that the account puzzled 
you. I will explain it. There are many other Scriptures 
which would seem very singular, and for the same reason ; 
that is, because the houses in the East, where the Scrip- 
tures were written, are not like those which you see in 
this country. The houses in Judea were built with flat 
roofs ; and they had battlements around them for safety, 
according to God’s own command, (Deut. xxii. 8.) Hence 
the people in the East are accustomed to lay flax and linen 
to dry on the tops of their houses; we read that the spies 
concealed by Rahab were hid among these ; Joshua ii. 6. 
The house-tops were the scenes of social intercourse and 
friendly conversation ; so we are informed that Samuel 
and Saul were talking together on the house-top. 1 Sam. 
ix. 25—6. At the Feast of Tabernactes, the people were 
accustomed to make “‘ themselves booths, every one upon 
the roof of his house, and in their courts.’””. The prophet 
Jeremiah tells us, that the Israelites sometimes offered in- 
cense to their idols on the roofs of their houses. 
Jer. xxxii. 29. 








‘‘ And Peter, you know, father, went up to the house- 
top to pray.”’ Acts x. 9. 

“True, Harry. And Isaiah speaks of the inhabitants 
of a city having gone up “‘ to the house-tops.”” Houses in 
the East are built ‘ with a court within, into which, chiefly, 
the windows open; those which open to the street are so 
obstructed with lattice-work, that no one, either without 
or within, can see through them. Whenever, therefore, 
any thing is to be seen or heard in the streets, any re- 
markable spectacle, or any alarm of a public nature, every 
one immediately goes up to the ‘house-top, to satisfy his 
curiosity. In the same manner, when any one had occa- 
sion to make any thing public, the most effectual way of 
domg it was to proclaim it to the people from the house- 
tops. The people all ranning to the roofs of the houses, 
is a lively image of a sudden general alarm.” 

“Dr. Pocock tells us in his Travels, that when he was 
at Tiberias in Galilee, he was entertained by the chief's 
steward (as the chief himself was particularly engaged ;) 
and that, for coolness, they supped on the top of the house, 
according to their custom, and lodged there likewise, in a 
sort of closet about eight feet square, of wicker work, 








plastered round towards the bottom, but without any door, 
each person having his separate apartment. 

‘“* A more recent traveller informs us, that when in the 
East he often slept on the house-tops, ‘‘ We found,” says 
he, ‘‘ this way of sleeping extremely agreeable, as we by 
this means enjoyed the cool air, without any other cover- 
ing than the canopy of the heavens, which presents itself 
in pleasing forms on every interruption of rest, when si- 
lence and solitude strongly dispose the mind to contempla- 
tion.’’ Mr. Barker, our Consul at Aleppo, was sleeping 
at the top of the house when the late earthquake happen- 
ed; and from thence he descended into the street, without 
passing through the house. So you see, houses in the East 
had often stairs, or fixed ladders, on the outside; and for 
the convenience of going up and down within side of the 
house, they had often a trap-door,‘or a lattice, with a cov- 
ering, on the flat of the roof. 

‘« Dr. Shaw thinks that the expressions of the Evangel- 
ist, they let the paralytic down ‘‘ in the midst,’ means the 
court-yard round about which the house was built, and 
that our Lord was preaching there. He supposes that the 
paralytic might carry him up the stairs, which commonly 
went from the gate-way, and ha@ing got to the flat roof, 
might take down inwards a part of the balustrade or para- 
pet wall, and so let down the bed with cords by the side 
of the glazed and perhaps painted tiles, which might beau- 
tify the walls of the house towards this court.’’ 

“They could easily get on such a house, father, and so 
let the poor man down in the midst.” 

“Truly, they could; and you see how plain and natural 
the history now appears to you, though this morning it seem- 
ed so singular and strange.—Scripture Illustrations. 


Moral Gales. 














A DOMESTIC TALE. 


“Ts the boy sick ?” asked Lindley, With a look of anx- 
iety and alarm, as he entered the room, and saw his young 
and beautiful wife sitting beside the cradle of her sleeping 
infant, weeping most bitterly, ‘Is the boy sick ?” 

‘‘No,’’ answered the afflicted lady, ‘‘ he is quite well.” 

“Then what is the matter, my dear Emily? what oc- 
casions this flood of tears?’’? Mr. Lindley seated himself 
beside his wife, and took her hand while speaking. 

“1 am worn out by this perpetual confinement,” an- 
swered Mrs. Lindley ; ‘‘ this unvarying round of dull do- 
mestic care.” 

‘* Perpetual confinement, my dear!” said Mr. Lindley, 
«did you not spend yesterday with your mother? and 
take » drive into the country the day before? Come, 
dearest, dry your tears and listen to an interesting book I 
have brought home with me purposely to read aloud to 

ou.” 

ee Your book would be a poor substitute for society,’ 
said Mrs. Lindley, who still sat with her head reclined, 
looking the very picture of sorrow and discontent, “I am 
suffering for society—suffering to mingle again with the 
world as I used todo. After a momentary pause, she con- 
tinued, “‘ Sophia was in just now—dressed so beautifully ! 
on her way to Mrs. Whitewell’s party. All the world is 
to be there, poor I, excepted.” A fresh gush of tears call- 
ed anew for the use of her handkerchief. 

** Young ladies have little else to do than attend par- 
ties,’ said Mr. Lindley, ‘‘ we happily have better engage- 
ments, and more precious pleasures.” 

‘‘ Married ladies seem no more confined than* single 
ones, except myself,” said Mrs. Lindley, who seemed to 
have heard only the first part of her husband’s remark. 
‘* Mrs. Long and Mrs. Southwell, and indeed all my friends, 
are to be at Mrs. Whitwell’s to-night. No one but myself 





is in bondage. Every one can have a nursery maid, and all 
else that is necessary to make them comfortable and 
happy.” 

‘*] am sorry that we cannot have a nursery maid, since 
you think it would conduce to your happiness ; though for 
my own part I had rather that my dear Emily should have 
the charge of our darling boy, than to entrust him to the 
care of almost any hireling that could be found.” 

Again the first part only of what Mr. Lindley said, seera- 
ed to meet the ear of his wife. Her voice was never 
harsh, never loud; but it certainly did not sound sweetly 
as in a kind of low guttural she replied, ‘‘ some gentlemen 
choose to think they can afford very little to make a wife 
happy.” 

Mr. Lindley dropped the hand he had till then held 
within his, and rising, walked the floor rapidly. He did 
not whistle, he did not sing—but he just made the tunes 
of a note andible as he inhaled and exhaled the air between 
his scarcely parted lips. After some ten or fifteen min- 
utes spent in this manner, he suddenly seized the volume 
he had mentioned, and seatingjhimself near the lamp, be- 
gan so turn the leaves. Meanwhile, Mrs. Lindley neither 
spoke nor moved. Her head rested on her hand, and her 
eyes sought the carpet—but not a tear fell, for her feelings 
were too highly excited to permit them longer to flow. 
The disturbed husband found his book a vain resource, 
and after twirling the leaves a few minutes, he threw it on 
the table, and left the room. The next moment his wife 
heard the street door close behind him. 

Then, indeed, came a fresh flood of tears. “ This,” 
she exclaimed, as she covered her face with her hands, 
“this is the sympathy he feels for me! To leave me thus 
to perfect solitude!” Mrs. Lindley was now wrought up 
to real agony. The infant at this moment awoke—and 
clasping him to her bosom, she cried—* Yes, darling, 
your father’s feelings are such towards your mother, that to 
avoid her society he is willing to leave you, dearly as he 
loves you !”’ . 

With the unconscious infant cradled in her arms, tive 
mother indulged herself in looking back on the gilded 
scenes of her youth, or rather her unmarried life, for youth 
was in all its freshness and beauty. Her freedom from 
care, from confinement, the parties, the balls, the concerts, 
the drives—all came thronging upon her. In the retro- 
spect, the picture was all brightness—all gladness—and 
what her present lot?’ How great was the contrast?) No 
variety, no pleasure—all her days were twins—a perpetual! 
round of household cares, and a helpless infant always by 
her side, or in her arms. How dark did a disturbed imag- 
ination render the review! She thought and wept until 
she verily believed herself the most wretched woman alive ; 
while at the bottom of all lay a feeling of displeasure 
against her husband, as if he were the wilful cause of all 
her troubles. 

For nearly an hour Mrs. Lindley indulged herself in 
these purely selfish musings, murmurings, and regrets, 
when a clock in the neighboring street, striking the hour 
of nine aroused her. ‘* Where can George be?” she cried. 
She felt some alarm, and laying her again sleeping infant 
in the cradle, she went to the window, and thence to the 
door, to learn if he was coming. The street was quiet, 
still not a footstep was to be heard; and with conflicting 
feelings, she re-seated herself beside the child, ‘‘ Oh, he is 
cruel!” thought she ; ‘‘ where can he be? In his office, 
or where, oh where? Oh, thatMe would come!” 

On the whole, Mrs. Lindley was not only a rational an-. 
imal, but a reasonable and reasoning woman, and the pe- 
riod had now arrived for a revision of feeling. Other 
views began to present themselves to her mind. “ [t is I 
—I myself that is cruel!” thought she, ‘“‘ how happy we 
might have been this evening, had I not driven him from 
me! How tender he was; and how kind to get a book 
purposely to read to me. He was willing to forego socie- 
ty for my sake—and cannot I for his? And after all, 
what is there so desirable about a party? Did I ever at- 
tend one in which I did not see or hear expressed the 
workings of envy, of jealousy, of contempt, or of ridicule ! 
In such cases did | not experience quite as much pain as 
pleasure, unless, indeed, I could secure the undivided atten- 
tion of George? And now he is all my own, and I drive: 
him from me! What did I not endure while doubtful 
whether he loved me? whether he would ask me to be 
his? What were my thoughts when he once said to me, 
he should not dare to ask the woman he loved to unite 
her fate with his, on account of the privations she must 
undergo. Oh! did I not think that with him for a com- 
panion the most humble establishment would be a para- 
dise! and now, that I am his wife, I drive him from me, 
by my unreasonable and cruel repinings! Oh, where can 
he be?” Again she went to the window—to the door 
In vain: no husband was to be seen or heard. How 
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gloomy, how desolate, did her comfortable and well fur- 
nished little parlor appear as she re-opened it. “Ob,” 
she cried, ‘‘ what sunshine would his smile shed around ! 
but I have displeased, grieved, wounded, forced him from 
me!” 

Never had any hour in Mrs. Lindley’s life dragged it- 
self along so slowly as the present; and it was not until 
after the clock had struck ten, that the well known foot- 
steps of her husband met her listeningear. With a bound 
she met him in the entry. ‘Oh, my dear George, how 
glad I am you have come.” Her husband made no dis- 
tinct answer, but entering the parlor and advancing to the 
mantle, he rested his elbow upon it, and leaned on his 
hand. His countenance was clouded, yet more in serrow 
than in anger. : 

“ Dearest George, will you forgive me?” said the trem- 


bling wife while she twined her arm in his, and looked up 


imploringly in his face, ‘‘ will you—can you, forgive my 
folly ? my cruelty ?” 

“ Yes, Emily, I can do anything you ask of me.” 

‘No, George, don’t speak so coldly and sadly, Alas! 
I have made you very unhappy.” 

“ You have, Emily, for 1 fear your union with me re- 
quires sacrifices you are unable cheerfully to make.” 

‘* Oh, say not so, think not so, my dearest husband, for 
notwithstanding circumstances are so much against me, it 
is not so. Since you left me this morning,” she added, 
while a faint smile strove to chase away the gathering 
tears, “ since you left me, 1 have had ample time for re- 
flection and retrospection. I have reviewed my married 
and my single life, and my cruelty, my ingratitude, my 
childish perverseness to night, have caused me the most 
bitter self-upbraidings. May you never know a pang like 
that which shot through my heart, when the thought that 
the great Dispenser of events might free me from care, as 
he freed poor Charlotte, by taking, from me my husband 
and child. I cannot forgive myself, but oh, say that you 
forgive me.” 

“ Forgive you, dearest Emily, | have nothing to forgive 
if you will only be happy ! 

“Oh, I am most happy! most blessed! blessed in hav- 
ing such a husband! This bitter, bitter evening has 
taught me that all the joys of life cannot be crowded into 
one state, or one period, and I do think I can never again 
respect the giddy pleasures while in the possession of 
those so much more precious. Henceforth, it shall be my 
pleasure to strive to make you as happy as you make me, 
and.to educate our boy to be as much like his father as 
possible. Oh, say once more that you forgive me, for de- 
pend upon it, I can never again be so foolish, so cruel, so 
wicked!” 

The husband bent forward, and imprinted a long kiss 
on the forehead of the suppliant. She looked up, and his 
eyes, beaming with love and renewed confidence, gave 
her perfect assurance that all was forgiven! forgotten ! 























The Emperor's little ‘‘ Flower Girl.” 


From a Translation by Mr. Thomas of Gen. St. Hilaire’s recent 
work, entitled “ Facts Illustrating the Public and Private Life 
of Napoleon.” 

At Saint Helena, when the weather was favorable, Na- 
poleon always rode out either in his carriage or on horse- 
back ; but as soon as he had become familiar -with the 
confined space allotted to him there, he often preferred ex- 
ploring the secluded roads. After having finished his 
daily task of dictation, for one of his favorite occupations 
was the dictation of his memoirs, and spent hours in read- 
ing, he dressed about 3 o’clock, and then went out, ac- 
companied by General Bertrand, Monsieur Las Cases, or 
General Gourgand. 

His rides were all directed to the neighboring. village, 
which he took much pleasure in exploring, and where he 
found himself more free from observation. Though the 
roads were in some places almost impassable, his taste for 
exploring seemed to incregse rather than diminish-—even 
the pleasure of ranging this valley was to him a species of 
liberty. The only thing to which he had unconquerable 
aversion, was meeting the Engliish sentinels, who were 
constantly stationed to watch him. In one of these rides, 
he found a sequestered spot in the valley, which afterwards 
became to him a daily retreat for meditation. 

One day he discovered a neat cottage amongst the rocks 
of the valley, and entered the garden attached to it, which 
was radiant with flowers or geraniums, which a young girl 
was watering, The young girl was a brunette, and as 
fresh as the flowers; she had large blue eyes of the most 
pleasant expression, and Napoleon, always an admirer of 
the fair sex, was much strack with her beauty. 

‘Pray, what is your name?” he inquired. 

“‘ Henrietta,” she replied. 

‘© Your surname, I mean,” 

“* Brow.” 

“You seem very fond of flowers.” 

“They are all my fortune, sir.” 

“* How is that?” 

“Every day I take my geraniums to the town, where I 
obtain a few sous for my boquets.” 

“* And your father and mother, what do they do?” 

“* Alas! I have neither,”” replied the young girl, with 
much emotion 

“(No parents!" 





** Not one; I am quite a stranger in this Island. Three 
years ago, my father an English soldier, and my mother, 
left London with me for the Indies, but, alas! my father 
died on the voyage, and when the vessel reached this Is- 
land, my mother was so ill that she could not proceed fur- 
ther, and we were left here. She was ill for a long time, 
and having no resources left for our support, I was advis- 
ed to sell flowers. A gentleman in the town, who made 
enquiries as to our prospects, took pity on us, gave us 
this cottage, where my mother’s health improved, and 
where she lived nearly two years, during which we were 
supported by the sale of flowers. About a year ago, my 
poor mother had a relapse, and obtained a release from all 
her earthly: snfferings. On-her death bed; she recom- 
mended me to trast in Providence. I feel a pleasure in 
obeying her last wish.” 

The young girl having thus spoken, burst into tears. 
During this short recital, Napoleon was very much affect- 
ed, and when she burst into tears, he sobbed loudly. At 
length he said, ‘‘ Poor child! what sins could you have 
committed that you should have been exiled here so mis- 
erably? Singular fulfilment of destiny! Like me she has 
no country, no family—she has no mother, and I—1 have 
no child !” 

After pronouncing these words, the emperor again sob- 
bed audibly, and his tears flowed freely. Yes, this great 
man, whom the loss of the most brilliant throne in the 
world affected not, who was calm amidst desolation itself, 
wept at the recital of this poor girl ! 

After a few moments he resumed his customary firm- 
ness, and said to her, ‘‘I wish to take home with mea 
souvenir of my visit to your cottage. Gather some of your 
flowers, and make a grand boquet.” 

Henrietta quickly made the boquet; ané when Napo- 
leon gave her five lowis d’or for it, cried with astonishment, 
** Ah! sir, why did you not come sooner? My poor moth- 
er would not then have died !” 

“‘ Well, well, my child, these are very good sentiments. 
I will come and see you again.” 

Then, blushing and regarding the five pieces of gold, 
Henrietta replied, “* But, sir, 1 can never give you flowers 
enough for all this money !” 

“Do not let that trouble you,” answered Napoleon, 
smiling, ‘‘ I will come and fetch them.” 

He then left-her. When he had regained his compan- 
ions, he informed them of his discovery. He seemed hap- 
py in having one as unfortunate as himself to console ; 
and on the spot, the young Henrietta augmented the spe- 
cial nomenclature of Longwood. He called her “the 
nymph of St. Helena,” for amongst his friends Napoleon 
habitually baptized all that surrounded him by familiar 
cognomen. ‘Thus the part of the island which he most 
frequented he called the “ Valley of Silence.” Mr. Bal- 
comb, with whom he stayed on his first arrival at St. He- 
lena, was the “ Amphitryon.”” His cousin, the major, who 
was about six feet high, was called the “ Giant.” Sir 


George Cockburn was designated as ‘‘Mr. Admiral,” when’ 


the emperor was pleased—#but when he had cause for com- 
plaint, his only title was ‘‘ the Shark.” 

Some days after this visit to the cottage, Napoleon said, 
when dressing, that he would return to his pupil, and per- 
form his promise. He found the young girl at home; she 
had learnt since his last visit the name of her benefactor; 
and, much moved, not so much by his past grandeur as by 
his recent calamities, entreated him to accept the hospi- 
tality of her humble cottage. She then brought him figs, 
and water from the spring of the river valley. 

“* Sire,” said she to Napoleon, ‘“‘I have waited at home 
for you since you were last here, and have, consequently, 
not been able to procure wine for you, as your bounty will 
now enable me to do.” 

** And if you had,” said the Emperor, ‘‘I should have 
scolded you well. When I come to see you, I wish noth- 
ing better than your water, which is excellent. On this 
condition, I will revisit you! After all, 1 am but an old 
soldier, as your father was; and the old soldier who is not 
satisfied with figs and water, is no soldier at all.” 

From this day Napoleon did not visit the valley without 
calling at the cottage of Henrietta. On these occasions 
she presented him with a magnificent boquet, especially 
prepared for him ; and after a little friendly chat with her, 
he would continue his ride, familiarly discoursing with 
those who accompanied him, on the great and excellent 
qualities which this young English girl possessed. 

In the following year; Napoleon began to suffer from 
the attacks of the malady which afterwards proved fatal to 
him. Henrietta, not receiving the visits of her benefac- 
tor, went to inquire after his health; and after having left 
the customary boquet with one of his attentants returned 
home very disconsolate. One fine day, shortly after- 
wards, as she was sitting in her garden, she heard the 
sound of an approaching carriage ; and running quickly to 
the gate found herself'in the presence of Napoleon. As 
soon as she beheld him, her face assumed an expression of 
great sadness. 

“* You find me much changed, do you not, my child?” 
said he in a faint voice. 

“ Yes, sire, I do indeed; but I hope that you will soon 
be restored to health.” 

“FE much doubt it,” he said, shrugging his shoulders 
with an air of incredulity. ‘‘ Nevertheless, I much wish- 
ed to pay you a visit to-day, to see you and your flowers 
once again.” 

He then slowly descended from the carriage ; and lean- 
ing.on the arm of Bertrand, reached the cottage. When 
he was seated, he observed : 

“Give me a cup of water from the spring, my dear 





Henrietta; that will perhaps cool the fever which con- 
sumes me. . . . here,” (laying his hand on his side.) 

The young ‘girl hastened to fetch some. When Napo- 
leon had partaken of it, his countenance till then contract- 
ed, became serene. 

‘‘Thanks! thanks! my dear child,” said he, ‘ this wa- 
ter has eased my sufferings a little; if I had taken it soon- 
er, perhaps! ... .” added he, raising his eyes to heaven; 
‘* but now it is too late.” 

“Ah!” replied Henrietta, affecting a gaiety of manner, 
‘1 am so happy that this water does you any good. I will 
bring you some every day, it will perhaps cure you !” 

‘No! my dear child, it will be useless now; all is over. 
I fear this will be the last visit I will make here. This is 
a settled grief here which is consuming me (and the em- 
peror touched his side) and, as I may never see you again, 
I wish to leave you a souvenir of me. What shall I give 

ou?’ 
; At these words the young girl could contain herself no 
longer, but; bursting into heartfelt tears, fell at the feet of 
the emperor, saying— 

“* Your blessing, sire.” 

Napoleon rose and blessed he® with becoming gravity ; 
for he always had respect for the creed of others. 

From that day Henrietta did not fail to visit Longwood 
regularly. She carried water from the spring and her 
customary boquet, but always returned home disconsolate; 
for each day she received the most alarming accounts of 
the health of the emperor. 

At the commencement of May, 1821, when the sun 
shone more brightly than usual, Henrietta was informed 
that Napoleon was much better, that his reason had re- 
turned. 

She arrived at Longwood, but alas! the reality was the 
reverse of her hopes. She found every one there in con- 
sternation. This time, fearing that he was dying, and 
wishing to see him once again, she desired to be admitted 
to his presence. She was told that he was too ill, and 
that it was impossible. Her supplications were at first in 
vain ; but at length her tears and entreaties prevailed, and 
she was admitted to his chamber. 

It was at this moment that Napoleon, surrounded by his 
faithful friends, and lying on his death-bed, had requested 
them to place the bust of his son before him. He then 
bade affecting farewell to his friends, and to the French 
people, whom he had loved so well.— Protestant Tel. 
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THE JEWS. 

Our little friends, who are connected with the Sabbath 
School, have been studying about the Jews. Our blessed 
Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, was a Jew in the flesh. 
The people among whom he lived, preached, and worked 
miracles, were Jews. By the hands of Jews he was cru- 
cified on Calvary. They said, when the Roman governor 
was unwilling to condemn so good a man, “ Let his blood 
be on us and on our children.” 

God took them at their word, and has visited them ever 
since with terrible judgments. Their great city Jerusa- 
lem, and their beautiful temple were destroyed, and more 
than a million of the Jews were slain or perished™by fam- 
ine and the plague. The remainder were scattered abroad 
among all the nations under the heavens, and may now be 
found in all parts of the earth. 

They have been everywhere followed by persecutions, 
and are to this day suffering the consequences of their re- 
jection of the Saviour of mankind. Many, however, are 
now turning to the Lord. Quite a number have jately 
been converted. Some of our little friends have heard Br. 
Bonhoome, a converted Jew, preach, and tell about his 
nation. J.et us all pray for the Jew. 


The singular looking men, in the cut, are Polish Jews. 


They have lately been greatly persecuted by the Russian 
emperor, and some of them have been forcibly removed 
from their homes, and sent into exile. The cut is taken 
from a beautiful new book just published at the Methodist 
Book Concern, called ‘‘ The Jew in all Countries.” 


AFFECTING INCIDENT. 


It is related in a foreign journal, that on a late occa 
sion, the Emperor of Russia was reviewing his fleet, when 
two sailors particularly excited his attention, both by the 
precision with which they performed several difficult man- 
wuvres, and by the agility and daring which they display- 
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ed. The Emperor was so much pleased that he imme- 
jiately promoted one to be a captain; the other he appoint- 
ed lieutenant on the spot. The men, however, were Jews, 
and there is an ukase forbidding Jews to wear an epau- 
tte. ‘The Admiral of the fleet, who stood by the Empe- 
ror, knowing that they were Jews, stated the difficulty to 
his imperial Majesty. ‘‘Pshaw!” cried the Emperor, 
«that does not signify in the least—they shall immediate- 
ly embrace the Greek religion of course.” When this de- 
termination was communicated to the two young men, 
sorrow and despair seized upon them at the thought of 
receiving honor and promotion on such inexorable terms. 
Knowing that remonstrance or refusal would be in vain, 
they requested of the Emperor permission to exhibit still 
more of their manceuvres, as he had not seen all they 
could do. This being granted, they ascended the topmast, 
embraced, end locked in each other’s arms, threw them- 
selves into the sea, and disappeared forever. 
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YOUR SIN WILL FIND YOU OUT. 


Three little children went out to gather chestnuts, and 
the oldest of the three said, for they had gathered up a 
few ; “* We'll divide what we have equally.” All agreed 
so to do; but one of the party was tempted, when her lit- 
tle brother dropped one, to slily pick it up, thinking she 
was unobserved by her companions. Presently her little 
brother missed one of his nuts, and exclaimed, “ O, sis- 
ter! I believe you have got one of my nice nuts, I 'think 
you took it, when you stooped down; and J asked you, 
what you picked up?” you said, “ nothing—O, I believe 
you then did pick up my nut.” The oldest of the three, 
who had divided the nuts, came u)> to see what the dis- 
pute was about; and to settle the difficulty he counted the 
nuts. And Mary was found to have one more than her 
share; and her little brother one less than his. ‘There- 
fore, Mary was accused of taking one, but she denied it 
again and again to her companions. After they all re- 
turned home, the little brother said, ‘‘ sister Mary told a 
lie when we were in the woods gathering chestnuts from 
the burrs. Is it not wicked to tell lies when we are at 
play? Didn’t God see and hear sis, when she was a wick- 
ed girl about my nut?” 

Little Mary was called away from the family, into the 
chamber, and talked with about this affair; and she still 
denied it; but afterwards confessed her fault. She was 
prayed with; then Solomon’s advice was administered ; 
then [she was prayed with again. Little Mary seemed 
very much afraid, clung around her teacher a-great deal 
through the day; and she appeared a penitent and good 
little girl, for sometime after this. . ‘ 

When children once tell a story, or deceive, or take 
ever so small a thing, they are very apt to sin in the same 
way again. Mary was one day left at home while some of 
the family went to ride, and was charged not to go to the 
kitchen. But she was tempted to be disobedient, and 
went to get water. To hide one sin, she was guilty of 
another; she exclaimed, ‘‘I have not had a drop of water 
all day, for I would not go near the kitchen.” Her state- 
ment was credited, but afterward her fault was exposed ; 
her sin found her out; and as a punishment she was not 
allowed to attend to her usual duties. She was set aside 
from the other children ; allowed only her hymn-book and 
Bible; and her dinner and supper was of bread and wa- 
ter. Again she was prayed with, and it is hoped her 
heart is softened, and that she has not dared to be so sin- 
ful a child since. She has continued a more docile and 
obedient little girl ever since. I trust she will continue to 
pray to God to give her a new heart and to keep her from 
sinning in thought, word or action. O, that all little girls 
and boys would remember God sees and knows all they 
do, and will find out every sin they commit. J. H. 





Nursery. 


THE JACK 0’ LANTERN. 


“Papa,” said Henry, “‘ what use do you intend to make 
of this pumpkin?” 

‘“*T don’t think I shall make any use of it.” 

“* Well, sir, may J have it then?” 

“If you please.” 

“Thank you, sir; and he seized his prize, and with 
difficulty carried it to the house. The pumpkin was large, 
and the stem was broken off, so that there was no handle 
to it; and Henry was not very strong, for he was only 
seven years of age. 

A pumpkin seed was by some means dropped in the 
flower-border in the garden, and came up and began to 
run. As if conscious that it had no business among flow- 
ers, it stole off towards the grass which grew near the 
border ; and when it reached the grass, 1 suppose it felt it- 
self safe, for it sent out several branches and blossomed. 
In due time a large pumpkin wes formed. By and by, in 
weeding the border, the vine was cut off at the root. The 
gardener took hold of it, and pulled it out of the grass, and 
the pumpkin along with it. ‘The pumpkin was fully grown, 
but had not yet ripened. He threw the vine on the com- 
post heap, and left the pumpkin on the gravel walk. 
There it remained for some days, and-in the meap time 
It grew yellow, till at last it looked like a perfectly ripe 
one. 

Henry watehed it with interest). He wished to make a 
Jack+o’-lantern of it. But it was the only‘one-incthe ‘gar- 





den, and he knew his father was fond of pumpkin pies, so 
he would not ask for it. He felt very sure, however, that, 
if he should tell his father how much he wanted it, he 
would give it to him. It was right that he should use con- 
sideration, and prefer the comfort of his parents to the 
gratification of his own wishes. It is the way to be 
happy. ' 

Henry enjoyed the possession of the pumpkin much 
more now he felt assured that his father did not wish for 
it. He prepared to make his Jack-o’-lantern. He got a 
knife, and cut off the top, and scraped out all the inside, 
and made a hole in the bottom, put a candle in, and anoth- 
er in the top, to Jet the smoke out. He then cut out, on 
the several sides of the pumpkin, the outline of three 
faces, with their eyes, and noses, and teeth. 

He got very tired before he got through, and was tempt- 
ed to stop; but he thought the best way was, when one 
has begun a thing, to persevere til] it is finished. So he 
finished it, but it took nearly all day. 

He then waited patiently for it to get quite dark before 
he lighted it up. Some boys would have been so impa- 
tient to see how it looked, that they would have lighted it 
as soon as it began to grow dusk. But Henry resolved 
that he would wait till the time came in which it could be 
done to the best advantage. 

When it was quite dark, he lighted it, and set it upon 
the fence, so that those passing by might see it. 

It certainly presented a singular appearance. 
like a great head with three fiery faces. 
along and said, ‘“‘ O, what is that ?” 

Henry was near, and enjoyed his surprise very much. 
He was wondering what the next person that came along 
would say, when, alas! his Jack-o’-lantern fell from its 
place to the ground. It was broken in pieces, and the 
light was extinguished. The labor of a day was destroyed 
in a second, and all his anticipated pleasure was at an 
end. 

What did he dog Did he cry, and throw himself on the 
ground, and roll over, and blame the fence, and do other 
such like silly things, which I have seen silly children do? 
No. He examined the pumpkin, and finding it broken 
beyond repair, he threw the fragments into the street, and 
went and told his father what had happened. His lip quiv- 
ered a little as he told of his disappointment, but he re- 
solved he would not cry and make a fuss about it. 

His father said, ‘‘ My son, I am sorry for your misfor- 
tune, but glad to see you bear it like a man.” 

‘“* What shall I do for amusemént, till it is time to go to 
bed, sir ?” 

‘‘T think I would take my slate and draw pictures.” 

“Well, sir, I think I will.” And he went cheerfully 
to look for his slate. Like a great many other boys, he 
did not have a place for every thing, but left his things 
about here and there; so that when he wanted an article, 
he was often obliged to spend a good deal of time in look- 
ing for it, and sometimes to call in the aid of his friends ; 
and, what was worse, he sometimes lost his patience in 
finding his things. 

Reader, what do you think of Henry’s day’s work? 
Methinks I hear one answer, ‘‘I don’t think much of it. 
a worked all day for one minute’s pleasure; he lost his 

abor.” 

Now, I do not think so. I do not think he lost his 
day’s work. - It was useful in aiding him to form the hab- 
it of perseverance—of finishing what he began. This isa 
very important habit. Some boys never finish what they 
begin. They never do what they undertake to do. They 
give up when they meet with difficulties or get tired. 

When they grow up to be men, the habit continues. 
They are never to be depended upon. You can never be 
sure that they will accomplish what they undertake. 

Again, it was useful by aiding him in forming the habit 
of bearing disappointments manfully. Some boys can 
never bear to be disappointed. If they have a plan laid 
out, and it fails, they cannot be happy in doing something 
else. Now, this is a world of disappointment, and one of 
the most useful lessons that we can learn is, to bear dis- 
appointment without complaint and without unhappiness. 

[ The Cardinal Flower. 
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PLEASURE OF GIVING UP. 


Robert and Pauline quarrelled with each other some- 
times, because both would have their own way, and nei- 
ther would give up; and so they had bad times, for no- 
body can be happy who does not live in peace. 

Their mother had often spoken to them about their 
quarrels, and told them that ‘‘ the wisest always gave up.” 

Now it happened that once Robert wanted to play ball, 
but Pauline wanted to dress her dear Fanny, her pretty 
doll, which was almost as large as herself, and would open 
and shut its eyes if you only pulled a wire under its 
clothes. She said Fanny had been invited to a party, and 
must have on her best clothes. 

But Robert thought he could not possibly give up play- 
ing ball; so he said, “Oh, Fanny needn’t go out to-day, 
she may stay at home and sleep in her cradle.’ ‘ You 
think so,” said Pauline, “‘ but I think that Fanny is not 
invited out every day, and she ought not to stay at home. 
‘So'you must help me dress her.” 

“I wont,” said Robert, fretfully. 

** And I won’t,”—play ball, Pauline, was going to say, 
but she remembered what her mother had said, and‘she 
put Fanny down, half-dressed inthe cradle, and said, 
pleasantly, ‘‘ He'is wisest who gives‘ up ;” come, Robert, I 
will play ball with you, because you want me to.” 


Tt looked 
One man came 





“That’s my dear Pauline!” said Robert, happy, and 











half ashamed too. 
quarrel all that day. 

The next morning Pauline wanted to plant flowers in 
her little garden, for it had rained the night before, and 
she knew it was the best time to plant flowers; but Rob- 
ert wanted to make his little dog Atzor swim in the pond, 
and to have Pauline look on and see him; for when he 
had to see his dog play alone, it was not half so pleasant as 
when Pauline stood by to laugh at their frolics. 

“‘ No,” said Pauline, ‘‘ you must let Atzor swim alone 
to-day, for if I don’t plant these pretty flowers which the 
gardener has given me, they will all dry up.” 

“And I will help you, dear sister,” said Robert, ‘‘ At- 
zor can swim to-morrow afternoon, after our lessons. You 
played with me, yesterday, although you wanted to dress 
Fanny for company, and to-day I will give up to you, for 
I won’t be selfish, and make you give up to me all the 
time.” So he helped Pauline, as heartily as if that were 
the thing he wanted most to do; and Atzor had no bath 
that morning. 

Now the children had learned the pleasure of giving up 
to each other; and there were, of course, no more quar- 
rels between them.—Stories for Little Folks. 


And they played ball, and did not 








Benevolence. 








THE BLIND GIRL. 


Let me give you a short account of a little blind girl. 
Her name was Julia. She had never in her life seen any- 
thing. When she became old enough, and strong enough 
to walk, she was led round by her brother Charles who 
was two years older than Julia. Charles used to take no- 
tice of almost every thing which could be seen, and try to 
tell his little blind sister about it. 

One pleasant summer day he took her by the hand, and 
they wandered down in the smooth pleasant fields togeth- 
er. He talked to her as they went along about the green 
leaves, and the soft green moss, and the beautiful flowers, 
and the bright sunshine, and everything he could think of 
to make her happy. By and by she was weary—for it is 
hard to walk when you cannot see—and they sat down un- 
der a large shady tree to rest awhile. For a few minutes 
they sat quite still, and listened to the song of a little bird. 
Julia spoke first. 

** Charles,” said she, ‘‘ how long a time that sweet bird 
sings. He must be full of joy’) Can you see him, and is 
he as beautiful as his song is sweet ?” 

“Yes, dear Julia, he is a very pretty bird, and looks 
very happy as he swings about in the air on the very end 
of that long limb.” 

The little girl sighed, and a large tear rolled down her 
cheek as she said, 

‘Charley, I wish that I could see. You tell me about 
the flowers of all colors, the green leaves, the little birds, 
the blue sky, and so many beautiful things, that I long to 
see. I know, as you and dear mother often tell me, that I 
can hear and feel, and enjoy a great many things, but oh! 
it must be delightful to'see. But I shall always be blind, 
shall I not ?” 

She wept then, and throwing her arms about his neck, 
whispered, 

‘Charley, if I could only look upon your loving face 
and our dear mother’s, and all my sweet friends, I should 
not so much mind being shut up in darkness to every 
thing else.” 

Charles comforted her as well as he could; but when 
he looked upon her pale face, he felt very sad, and loved 
her more and more. 

Not long after this, little Julia became very sick, and 
her mother and brother watched over her, and prayed ear- 
nestly for her; but her heavenly Father was about to take 
her to a better home on high. The day before she died, 
she lay for a short time in her mother’s lap. Her brother 
Charles stood by and held her hand in his, and looked 
sorrowfully upon her sweet face. She was very weak, but 
talked some in a low voice. But her gentle spirit rejoiced 
in the prospect of seeing her friends in heaven. 
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AN UNEXPECTED BUTMOYFUL MEETING. 


A gentleman residing near Marlborough, in this coun- 
ty, some days since, went to New York to get a hand to 
work for him on his farm. He chanced to have recom- 
mended to him a young man who had just emigrated from 
Germany, and through hired persons (asthe German could 
not speak English,) he engaged to work for him and 
brought the young man over to his residence. At dusk 
the gentlemen sent to a neighbor for a German who had 
been working there along time, having emigrated : from 
Germany many years since, and whose steady habits had, 
as much as anything, influenced him in retaining the 
young man, to come and talk with the new work-hand. 
The German who was sent for, came and seated himself 
by the fire, back of the other, who was drinking his tea. 
The family were waiting for the meal to be finished, ex- 
pecting to hear some regular Dutch talk; nor’ did they 
wait in vain, for the moment the young man turned from 
the table, his eyes were fixed on the other Gerinan: Both 
stood a moment regarding each other—they then rushed 
into each other’s arms—they were brothers, and had met 
for the first time in many years. The kind feeling, the urn- 
bounded joy, the repeated embrace, were worthy of lovers. 
These two honest Dutchmen did talk real Dutch that night, 
and will probably doso a long time, as they work on farms 
that adjoin each other.— Monmouth Eng. : 
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Editorial. | 


THE YOUNG ROBBER. 


BY JOSEPH ALDEN, D. D. 


Mr. and Mrs. Franklin were on a visit to their brother’s, and 
little Richard was with them. Mr. Franklin was a farmer, and 
his farm lay in the eastern part of the State of New York. He 
had made haste, and had finished his fall harvesting before some 
of his neighbors had begun. He then prepared to go “down 
country,” that is, on a visit to his friends in the eastern part of 
Massachusetts. There he was born, there his early years were 
passed, and there he had learned those lessons of industry and 
frugality, which had made him a prosperous man. 

Railroads were not then in being. Mr. Franklin travelled 
with his farm horses. A temporary top was made to the wagon 
in which they used to ride to meeting on the Sabbath. Pies, 
cakes, and cold meats were packed in a trunk, to diminish the 
expenses of the journey. All things being ready, Mr. and Mrs. 
Franklin and little Richard took their seats in the wagon and | 





rode off, far happier than many who roll in the costliest car- ! 
riages. 

After five days of very steady, but not very rapid driving, ! 
they reached their journey’s end. After the brothers and sisters . 
had exchanged tears and greetings, “the best room,” was 
thrown open, and all assembled there. It had one article of fur- 
niture, or rather of adornment, which Richard had never seen , 
before. What do you think it was? I do not think you could , 
guess if you were totry all day. It was a string of birds’ eggs, 
or égg shells hung in scollops all around the room. The eggs 
had been taken from the nests and blown, as they say, that is, | 
a small puncture was made at each end of the egg. ‘Phrough 
these the contents of each was discharged, by blowing strongly | 
into one of the punctures. The shells were then strung ona 
string, and hung up as I have said, in scollops all around the 
reom. They attracted Richard's attention as soon as he enter- | 
ed the room, and he gazed on them with mingled feelings of 
pity and indignation. 

“ Do you think they are pretty ?” said his aunt, noticing the © 
earnest attention he was bestowing upon them. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Richard, for he really thought they were 
very beautiful; but he was not thinking of their beauty when 
his aunt spoke to him. He was thinking of the poor little birds — 
who hdd lost all their eggs, how bad they must have felt. 

“Who got them ” said Richard. 

“ Your cousin James got them, and I blowed and strung them - 
for him. James will be home from school soon. I suppose you , 
will be glad to see him.” 

Richard made no réply. He had wished to see his cousin 
James very much, but if he was such an unfeeling robber of 
birds’ nests as it appeared he was, he did not wish to have much 
to do with him. 

“ James,” continued his mother, “Is the greatest boy to find 
birds’ nests that I ever saw. If there is one in the region, he is 
sure to find it. He found all these in about a month. He was 
busy every moment he was out of school, till he had got enough 
to go all around the room.” 

This was said in a tone of pleasure such as some mothers 
would have used in describing their children’s visits to the poor 
and suffering on errands of mercy. 

James soon came in, and was very glad to have company. 
Richard did not greet him as warmly as he had expected to, 
while on his way. He looked first at his cousin who was cer- | 
tainly a fine looking boy, and then at the egg shells. 

“T got them all, didn’t I, mother ?” said James, very proud of 
his exploit. “I would get some for you, if the season for them | 
was not over. I'll let you have some of these if mother will 
agree to it.” 

“J don’t wish for any of them,” said Richard. 

“ Why not,” said James, “don’t you think they are pretty.” - 

“Yes, but they were not made to hang up around the ruom; 
they were made to hatch out young ones to make their mammas 
happy, and to siug the good Lord’s praises.” 





This was new language tgJames. His parents were not pi- = 


ous, and he had received verWlittle instruction on the subject of 
religion, 
“Come,” said he, after a moment's silence, “let us ge ont and 
play.” " 
The boys went out, and James proposed several plays; but 
the birds’ eggs were uppermost in Richard’s mind. 
“ Don’t you think it is wicked to rob birds’ nests 2” said he, | 
very seriously. 
“ Wicked! no, mother let me do it. She wanted to have me | 


~~ 


do it.” ° 

“Well, I know it is wicked, and if it wasn’t I wouldn't 
do it.” 

“ Why not ” 

“ Because, it must make the old birds feel sobad. How would 
your father and mother like tohave a great giant come and carry 
off their house and all there is in it?” 

“TI shouldn’t like it very well. But I don’t carry away any- 
thing except a few eggs.” 

“ Well, that is all there is in the little birds’ houses, and then 
all their hard work in building the nest is lost, and they can’t have 
any young ones. I think it is very cruel in you.” 

James had never thought anything ‘about it. He entered on 
the business of nest robbing, at his mother’s suggestion, and 
thought, therefore, that it must be right. He considered the 


: to amuse or instruct the juvenile portion of your readers. 
' send you a prosaic version of an oli fable. 
' beasts, and insects are allowed to talk, at least it is so imagined. 


| Providence, R. I. not long since, saw a poor drunkard, who at 








matter, and before Richard went home, he had come to think 
and to feel on the subject very much as Richard did, and he 


promised him when they parted, that he would rob no more 
nests. 
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[From a Correspondent.} 


LIVE IN PEACE. 


Mr, Willis,—It is now but little more than a year that I have 
had the pleasure of perusing your valuable little sheet, and I sup- 


pose it will surprise your young readers to be told that I never |: 


saw or heard of it before that time, yet such is the fact. Ina 
place like Boston, where there are so many books and newspa- 
pers, it is difficult to get acquainted with them all. I will tell 
you how my attention happened to be directed to yours. In 
looking over some old papers which had been purchased for en- 
velopes, my eye lighted upon one of your numbers, I think it 
was one of the fourteenth volume. Well, thought J, if this work 
has been sustained so long, it surely must be worth reading ; so 
I read the whole paper, and found it very good. 

From time to time, I take pleasure in contributing something 
I now 


In fables, birds and 


The moral of this one is to live in peace. Peace in the house. 
Peace in the school-room, Peace in the street. Peace every- 
where. Peace at all times. Just at this time, too, how impor- 
tant is this principle! I think if all your readers were to pray 
earnestly that there might never be any more war, and would 
constantly try to live in peace, much good would come of it. 
But now for the fable. 

A nightingale, not contented with singing all day, continued 
her occupation till after dark. By this time he began to feel 
hungry, and looking eagerly round he spied a glow worin by the 
light it made: 

“So stooping from the hawthorn ‘gp, 
He thought to put him in his crop. 

But the worm, “aware of his intent,” thus addressed him. 
“ My friend, if you admired my Jamp as much as 1 do your mu- 
sic, you would not try to dome wrong. The same power that 
taught you to sing, taught me to shine. He made you to cheer 
the night with music, and me to cheer it with light.” The 
songster was so much pleased with the speech, that he sought 
his supper somewhere else. We are taught by this fable, notto 
overlook what is excellent in others, and also that, 

* Brother should not war with brother, 
And worry and devour each other ; 


But sing and shine with one consent, 
Till life’s poor transient night is spent. 


Those Christians but deserve the name, 

Who studiously make peace their aim ; 
_ Peace, both the duty and the prize, 

Of him that creeps and him that flies.” 
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A NEW THING. 

“* My boy, what shall I do next 2” 

“Why pa, what do you mean?” 

“T asked you what I should do, myson. What doyou choose 
to have me attend to next.” 

“Pa, you are joking me.” 

But that father was in earnest. His son had been in the hab- 
it of saying pertly, “Pa, give me this or that,” instead of “ please 
to give it to me.” This short dialogue brings to mind a new 
thing which has recently been noticed in some of our religious 
families. It is the change of the authority from parents to chil- 
dren. It is not unusual now, to hear children saying what is to 
be done, while parents beg and plead and struggle and con- 
tend, and at last have to yield. This state 6f things is new to 
many of us. It would have been new to old king Solomon. I 
am inclined to ask the young readers of this paper, and particu- 
larly one of them, Do you wish to govern, or to be govern- 
ed by Pa. 








Variety. 


WHO WILL DO LIKEWISE. 
A little girl of our acquaintance, who attended the Bethel 
meeting, where Elder Benjamin Taylor preaches in the city of 





the time was very much intoxicated. Instead of making fun of 
him, as many little girls, would have done, she invited him to 
sign the t pledge. The poor man seemed to be surpris- 
ed that a little girl should ‘feel so anxious for his welfare; and 
after asking him if she had one for him to sign, she immediately 
answered that she could get one in a moment, and running to 
Elder Testor, obtained the pledge, presented it to the man, and 
obtained his signature. He has since become a reformed man. 
Now, little readers, when any of you see a poor dtankard, who 
of you will do likewise. That is, who will do as this good little 
girl did ?—Star in the East. 
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RUM AND DEGRADATION. 


A French paper states that the Berlin house of co 
cludes among its numerous guests a woman who form 
pied a brilliant position in society ; this unfortunate one, : 
songstress.of great celebrity, was formerly a prima donna. 
eral of the first theatres of Taly and Germany, and the of 
the fashionable watering places, where, with a large fortune, she 
indulged in a style of luxury that ruined her husband, a superior 
officer belonging to the nobility, and ended by engulphing her- 
self in the vortex. This woman, formerly so sought after and 
caressed, fell a victim to the degrading vice of . drunkenness. 
Found helplessly intoxicated in the streets, without any home, 
















or means of existence, she was picked up by the police, and sent 
to the House of Correction. 


TWO HUNDRED YEARS OLD. 

It is said that in the hand of one of the mummies, found in 
pyramid, was discovered a bulbous root, which, being placed jn 
the earth, grew and bloomed a beautiful, but unknown flower 
after two hundred years. So may the good seed of the word of 
God spring up after many years. We have a case in point, 
Some years since a venerable man, upward of one hundred years 
old, was the subject of converting grace in an eastern state. 
The mediate cause of his conversion was, hearing a text of 


Scripture, which his pious mother had taught him in England 
one hundred years before ! . 


“Though seed lie buried long in dust, 
It shan’t deceive our hope ; 

The precious grain shall ne’er be lost, 
For grace insures the crop.” 
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ALWAYS DO YOUR BEST. 


At the late Soiree of the Sheffield Mechanics’ Institute, Josiah 
Condor, Esq. introduced the following observations. Mr. Mont- 
gomery, the poet, was present :— 

IT can look back to the time when%as a young man, I was 
guilty of the perhaps pardonable crime of writing verse, and | 
looked on my valued friend Mr. Montgomery, as my patron and 
master in poetry. I may be allowed to mention, that, at that 
time, I received from him a piece of advice, which I have found 
of great use in poetry and other matters, and I will repeat it, if 
you will forgive me, for the benefit of all. Ile said to me, when 
reading some of my juvenile poetry, and making his invaluable 
pencil marks on the margin—“ Always do your best, and then 
every time you will do better.” He gave me that excellent piece 
of advice, and it may profitably be given to every young person. 
It has been of great use to me, for if I have produced any thing 
acceptable in poetry, it is owing to that advice.” " . 


ANECDOTE OF GENERAL JACKSON. 


The following anecdote is related of General Jackson. Wheth:- 
er true or not, it is characteristic of him. At the battle of New 
Orleans, a heavy moulded militia captain, with a grievous face, 
accused his soldiers of having nick-named him “ Pewter-foot.” 
“The saucy fellows,” says Jackson to him, “have served me in 
the same way, and call me ‘Old Hickory ; now, if you like my 
nick-name better than yours, I am willing to change with you.” 
“ Pewter-foot” went back quite comforted. 

PieasurE.—Whenever we drink too deep of pleasure, we find 
a sediment in the bottom which pollutes and embitters what we 
relished at first. j 


Maxims.—Avoid an angry man for a whilé, for his passion 
will cool; but avoid a malicious man forever, for malice never 
dies. 


If thou fashion thyself to please all, thou shalt displease Him 
who is all in all. 











THE OUTCAST MOTHER. 
BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 


My soul is sick; that sweeping blast 
Foretells a night of storms; 

And all the home, sweet babe, thou hast, 
Is in thy mother’s arms. 


How threatningly the clouds are piled, 
And how the lightnings dart ; 

Thou hast no pillow, my poor child, 
Except thy mother’s heart! 


I’ve been to-night where warm hearths shine, 
And where the hoard is spread, 

And told them this sweet dove of mine 
Was famishing for bread. 


Alas! they would not hear my prayer, 
Tho’ scarce a year hath passed, 

Since gems were in the streaming hair 
That shields thee from the blast. 


My tale of sorrow was unheard, 
And I must thus endure, 

Because, my precious little bird, 
My crime is, to be poor! 


Awake, my babe! awake once more, 
It is thy mother’s song! 

I never called thee thus before,— - 
Why sleepest thou so long ? 


The snows that drifted through the street, 
Long e’er the morning smiled, 

Had shrouded in their winding sheet, 
That ‘mother and her child! 


Mt. Healthy, Ohio. [Olive Branch. 


THE CHARMED BIRD. 
BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 
Mother, oh.mother! this morning when Will 
And Mary and I had gone out on the hill, 
We stopped in the orchard to climb in the trees, 
* And broke off the blossoms that sweetened the breeze, 


When right down before us, and close where we were, 
There fluttered and fluttered a bird in the air. 


Its crest was so glossy, so bright were its eyes, 

And its wings, oh! their color was just like the skies ; 
And still as it chirped, and kept eddying round 

In narrower citcles and nearer the ground,— 

We looked, and all hid in the leaves of the brake, 
We saw, don’t you think, oh, the ugliest snake ? 


Caressingly folding the child in her arms, 

&, With thoughts of sweet birds in a world full of charms, 
My child, said the mother, in life’s later hours 
Remember the merning you stopped for the flowers ; 
And still when youthink of the bird in the air, 

Forget not, ly 1 that the serpent was there. 
Mt. Healthy, Ohio. [ib. 
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